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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 



A Study of the Writings of D. Mariano Jose de Larra, 1809-1837. 
By Elizabeth McGuibe. University of California Publica- 
tions in Modern Philology, VII, 2. Pp. 87+130. 

This study will serve excellently as an introduction for those beginning 
acquaintance with Larra. Those familiar with his writings will find in it 
little that is new. The author attempts a critical estimate of Larra as a 
writer, backing her judgments with copious quotation from his works. 
She has obviously been unable to consult certain important sources. Her 
most original contribution is that section of the work dealing with the 
French originals of many of Larra's plays. With regard to the question as 
to which of the three, Larra, Mesonero, or Est^banez Calder6n, was first 
in the field as a costumbrista, Miss McGuire appears to accept the judgments 
of Cdnovas del Castillo. This controversy should never have arisen, for 
Mesonero with Mis rates perdidos clearly was many years in advance of his 
two rivals in this genre. That Mesonero was influenced by Jouy is evident 
from the most cursory reading of the former's writings. His many allu- 
sions to the French author suggest that he had no intent to conceal this 
indebtedness. 

g. t. northup 

University op Chicago 



F. D'Ovidio e W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammatica storica delta lingua e 
dei dialetti italiani, tradotta per cura di E. Polcari. Milano: 
Hoepli, 1919. Pp. 303. L. 6.50. 

Grober's Grundriss has long been appreciated as a work of great value 
for persons interested in Romanic philology. By translating into Italian 
the portion dealing with literary Italian and the various dialects of Italy, 
Polcari has helped in spreading a knowledge of linguistic matters among 
those who might not otherwise make any use of the Grundriss. This second 
edition differs from the first mainly in regard to the bibliographic notes. 
It is to be regretted that the text was not carefully revised; what is worth 
doing is worth doing well. It was reasonable to present the first edition as 
a simple translation, made from the newly revised German text. But 
nothing can justify leaving the book almost unchanged, as if Romanic philol- 
ogy had not progressed in the last twelve years. I will mention some details 
that might be improved. 

P. 2: written j is said to be unknown initially; but jeri is given as a 
variant of ieii on p. 10. P. 3: j is said to be named i longa. P. 4: Italian 
is said to admit eye-rimes only where written e or o is involved; but from 
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58 Reviews and Notices 

p. 6 we learn that they may also be hidden under the ambiguity of written s 
or z. P. 5: if the translator understands la nasale indeterminata, he should 
reveal the secret; otherwise he ought to leave out the remarks about it. 
It is absurd to speak of r as being gutturale, come nel francese e ml tedesco: 
French and German students should be warned against using the so-called 
guttural (velar) r in Italian. The use of a dotted or tailed z, in teaching 
Italian to natives, is better than the bare orthography, but ts and dz should 
be used in systematic transcriptions. With regard to the sounds, it is 
unreasonable to say that the occlusive and fricative elements are simul- 
taneous (p. 6). P. 9, bottom: hj is a mistake for kj. P. 11: deiio should 
be changed to denno, and dennji to denni. P. 13: is there any sound of 
j in CIO and gid f P. 20: two commas, not five, are needed in e tu, a te, da 
Roma. P. 21 : in the transcriptions stress should be marked systematically. 
P. 27: Skizzen lebender Sprachen is the name of a series; the title of 
Panconcelli-Calzia's work is needed (Italiano nelle S. I. S. del Victor). 
P. 31: pio belongs in § 15, with pria and via. P. 37: indirect i (through e) 
in ciglio, lingua, tinea, is implied by o in moglie and tronco. P. 38: camicia 
is normal, not bookish, early s having the same closing effect as n in the 
derivative of tinea. P. 41: Tuscan stressless e is regularly close, so that 
nevicare does not explain the change of neve to neve, nieve; the latter came 
from the influence of leve, lieve. P. 44 : contact with a following j changed 
open i to close i, but did not generally affect close e. Dialectal dito-deta 
could have come from inflections of the type sikko-sikki (with harmonic 
closure) beside sekka-sekke; in southern Italy there is a widespread change 
of close e to i. Otherwise the derivatives of digitus indicate the relative 
chronology of peraKpira and *rejes<reges. Where the e of pera was 
developed earlier than the j of *rejes, *dejeto kept i. Where j< g was earlier 
than stressed e<i, it produced dito<*dijeto. P. 45: dissimilation cannot 
reasonably be assumed for freddo. In Hispanic, where flacddus produced 
*riddus we find a normal treatment of fngidus; in Italy and France it 
adopted the stressed vowel of rigidus. P. 46: carena was borrowed from 
early Genoese *karena or *karerina. P. 50: the short e of -endo (beside 
-ere) was developed by checking, as in uentus< *wentos, rather than by the 
influence of -endo (Sre). P. 51: the open e of spero may have come from 
spem. Stressless *deet (afterward re-stressed) was formed from debet so 
early that the e necessarily became short and open; the re-stressed e has 
replaced historic e in deve. P. 52: the i of biscia came from ulpera. P. 33: 
in the derivative of dirigere, contact with j produced close i, which was 
extended to diritto. P. 56: a re-stressing of weak forms explains bene, era, 
sei; there is no reason for thinking that sei came from siei. P. 60: Sicilian 
ntinna and Tuscan antenna show that the Latin word had long e. P. 61: 
the influence of mulier caused a stress-change in *muliere; the derivatives 
prove that i kept its stress in *parite. The loss of paries allowed parietem 
to be treated normally, in accord with altra< altera. P. 63: it is absurd to 
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put iuncus under u and then say in a foot note that it had U. P. 64: Latin 
Iticta had short u; the early fronting of x produced close u in most of the 
western derivatives.' P. 67: lupo is (like French loup and Latin lupus) a 
dialectal form. In central and northern Italy, vowel-harmony changed 
*l6pi or *l6bi to lupi, *lubi. "Rimane u in iato" is a misleading statement; 
open u has become close. P. 68: I think unqua and -unque are bookish, 
beside normal tronco, although harmonic changes of stressed vowels are 
found in some of the Tuscan dialects and may have left traces in literary 
Italian. Genoese fonzo (funzu) has analogic z from normal fonzi< fungi; 
likewise Tuscan fungo has borrowed u from the derivative of fungi. We 
may assume changes in the following order: (1) n for the tj of fungi, (2) 6 
for the ii of gula. truncus, uncia, (3) n for the ■>] of *6i]kea or *dr]kia. The u 
of unghia probably shows that the rjg of *ij,r)gX.a was palatahzed enough to 
modify open u; dialectal onghia indicates either a lack of such palatalization 
or a later development (after *iir}gla became *6r)gXa). Thus ungo is analogic, 
like fungo, and dialectal ongere is presumably analogic, based on the normal 
derivative of Latin ungo. Latin had H in analogic unctus and u in normal 
*untus (parallel with I in qulntus), so that unto may be both analogic and 
normal. From pugno and vergogna it is clear that o in gala was developed 
earlier than nn from ndi, but later than nn from rjn (written gn). Open u 
was subject to n-influence, while close o was not. P. 69: fugge developed 
normal u from ii by contact with j. Perugia and Peroscia belong to different 
dialects: in one the o of gola was formed later than s, in the other one earlier. 
P. 70: Sardic dialects vary between w-forms and o-forms, in equivalents of 
the suffix -occhio, showing that the Latin ■& was sometimes changed to d. 
The came from the influence of ocultis. If the o of *eskdtere did not come 
from *estorkere, we may assume a compromise between excutere and quatere. 
P. 72: the o of cognitus was short. P. 74: the d of Germanic 'knot' is 
represented in Milanese met, Parmese need, Tuscan nodo. The u of cruna 
may have come from Genoese, where u<6 is normal. In the derivatives of 
Howetos (and of Howetos) the loss of e produced ou, which normally became 
u; the change of e to o gave o, with w lost between similar vowels as in 
uita< *vJiwita. P. 75: oriwoZo was developed through *oroj()Zo, not *horgiolo; 
and ariento came from a form with a vowel between r and g. P. 83: it is 
unreasonable to question bue< *buoe after admitting mio< *mieo. There 
is no ground for assuming a long o in *hoe; the inflection of hos-*hoe was 
modeled on sus-sue. The u of spugna comes from some southern dialect 
having normal u for close o, probably Sicilian, the sponge-trade being largely 
in the hands of SicOians. Latin o before rj was abnormal: lungi developed 
normally from a variant of longe having u instead of o. P. 89: Paolo is 
bookish; cavolo came from Neapolitan. P. Ill: there was no general 
change of eve to ee; bee shows dissimilation, dee is a stressless development, 
and prete is connected with French pritre or Latin praetor. The s of vescica 

1 Modern Language Review, XIV. 106. 
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came from uexdre. P. 117: Ij gives XX, not simply X, at least after a stressed 
vowel. 

With regard to morphology little needs to be said. I think the ^ of ebbe 
and seppe came from stette. The pronoun mia is presumably vie ad or mihi 
ad, based on rriecum. Northern ghe could have been constructed from 
phrases like i ga< hlc habet, i gaveva< hic habebat, parallel with Venetian (i) 
xe<hlc est. The reference to Menger's work (p. 168), with nothing but its 
date and the title in near-Ehghsh to locaUze it, would be more useful if the 
source had been given: Pub. Mod. Lang. Association, Vol. VIII. 

The section dealing with the dialects suffers from the author's failure to 
represent sounds systematically. Thus we find on p. 175 the Sardic words 
kelu, kingere (meaning kiriQere), and cunoskere: these are indexed by the 
translator as chelu and kelu, chingere (not under k), cunoskere (why not with 
ch for kf). showing that he has misread kingere with ndz instead of r]g. 
Especially unfortunate is the use of z for ts and for dz, with nothing to dis- 
tinguish the two values. The velar fricative x is sometimes written x ', but 
h is used for x in ihhala 'scala' (p. 178), while the silent h of hapu (p. 176) is 
written in imitation of literary ho. Equally absurd is laygu 'largo' (p. 178) 
for layyu, y being used elsewhere with the same value as j. In a new edition 
all dialect-forms should be given, if possible, in transcription and in ordinary 
spelling, as ki-qgere (chinghere). The reader should learn not only that d 
comes from a combined with e in Genoese; he should be told also that d 
is the author's symbol for open e, and that the a of Genoese speUing means 
long a. A few serious mistakes need correcting, as sou (p. 219) for Genoese 
la {sci6)<flSrem, zuven (p. 218) for Genoese zuvenu {zoveno)<iuuenem. On 
p. 103 (and likewise in § 34 of Bertoni's Italia dialettale), Milanese is repre- 
sented as having kept stressed close o: Professor Salvioni has kindly informed 
me that the sound is really u. 

E. H. TUTTLE 

North Haven, Conn. 



Grammaire elementaire de VAncien Frangais. Par Joseph Anglade. 
Paris: Armand Colin, 1918. Pp. viii+275. 4 fr. 

This book is the r6sum6 of an elementary course given during the war 
and is intended for beginners, some of whom feel discouraged in the start 
because "les longs ouvrages leur font peur." It consists of three parts: 
Phonetique (pp. 1-74), Morphologic (pp. 75-154), Syntaxe (pp. 155-269). 
The chief difficulty in preparing an introductory book on Old French is to 
know what to eliminate from the vast quantity of material at hand, without, 
however, eliminating too much. To the author's credit it must be said that 
he has for the most part overcome this difficulty. The morphology and the 
syntax are adequately treated, but the phonology, which is the part for 
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